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"It is not improbable but that he might overheat and 
distemper himself in some of those sports and recreations 
he used in his company; but the strength of his constitution 
and the vigour of his youth might have overcome that, had 
he not tasted of some grapes as he played at tennis, 
supposed to have been poisoned." 
— Sir Simonds D'Ewes 1 

"God knows what became of that sweet babe, Prince 
Henry, but I know somewhat." 
— Sir Edward Coke 2 



"Be careful, O my Prince! Hear them not; fly from their deceits." 
—Sir Walter Raleigh 3 

"But the picture of death, by a strange extraordinary countenance, from the beginning 
possessing him, hath been the cause that some vainly rumoured that he was poisoned, but 
no symptom appearing, it is surmised that he might be poisoned by a scent. But indeed he 
died in the rage of a malicious extraordinary burning fever." 
— Godfrey Goodman 4 



Prince Henry was born at Striveling on February 19, 1594, and was committed to the care of 
the Earl of Marr, the family of Erskin Earl of Marr, who was always governor of the King's 
children from the time the Stuarts mounted the British throne. The condition of this care 
can be seen in the following letter written by King James in his own hand: 



1 Halliwell. The autobiography of Sir Simonds D'Ewes, Vol. I., 1845 

2 During Sir Thomas Monson's trial, Coke hinted darkly at some important secret affecting persons of high station; rumour- 
connected his "words "with the death of Prince Henry; Weldon, \Court and Character of King James, p. 123] indeed quoting as Coke's 
actual "words, "God knows "what became of that sweet babe Prince Henry but I know somewhat;" and the staying of the trial by 
the King's intercession made people believe that the King feared the disclosure of awkward facts. "Sure," says Roger Coke, "the 
displacing Sir Edward Coke the next year gave reputation to these rumours." The "words quoted by Weldon do not appear in the 
report in the State Trials 

3 Sir Richard Steele's Englishman, P. 9 

4 Aulicus Coquinarice, 1650 
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My Lord of Man, 

'Because, in the surety of my son, consisteth my surety, and I have concredited unto you the charge of 

his keeping, upon the trust I have of your honesty; this I command you out of my own mouth, Being in 

the company of those I like otherwise for any charge or necessity that can come from me, you shaft not 

deliver him; and in case (fodcallme at any time, see that neither for the Queen nor estates their 

pleasure, you deliver him till he be 18 years of age, and that he command you himself. 

Striveling, 24th of July, 1595 

In obedience to this command, Marr kept the Prince and refused to deliver him to Queen 
Anne, his mother, in the year 1603, till the Duke of Lennox was sent with a warrant to 
receive him and delivered him to Anne. 

Madame and most honoured Mother ^ 

My humble service remembered, having occasion to write to the IQng, my father, by this accident, 
[opportunity,] which has fallen out of late, I thought it became my duty by writing also to 
congratulate your Majesty on the happy success of that great turn, almost above men's expectation, 
the which I beseech (fodto bless in the proceeding as he has done in the beginning, to the still greater 
increase of your Majesty's honour and contentment. 

And seeing by his Majesty's departing [departure] I will [shall] lose that benefit which I had by his 
frequent visitation, I must humbly request your Majesty to supply that lackj)y your presence, (which I 
have more just cause to crave, since I have wanted it so long, to my great grief and displeasure,) to the 
end that your Majesty by sight may have, as I hope, the greater matter [reason] to love me, and I 
likewise may be encouraged to go forward in welldoing, and to honour your Majesty with a due 
reverence, as appertains to me, who is your Majesty's most obedient son, 
Henry. 

Marr travelled with the King to London for the accession to the English throne. When 
Anne was certain of the departure of Marr, whom she hated with all her heart as the 
watchful sentinel who guarded her eldest son from the effects of her injudicious fondness, 
she thought she was Mistress of the ascendant in Scotland, and set off immediately for 
Stirling castle, accompanied by a strong party of the nobles of her faction, hoping to 
intimidate the old Countess of Marr into the surrender of the Prince. 6 Lady Marr flatly 
refused admittance to any of the Queen's armed partisans, who were forced to remain 



5 Harleian MSS., 7007; letter of Prince Henry to his mother upon his father's procedure to London in 1603 for the accession to 
the English throne 

6 (a) Spotiswood (b) Birch. Life of Henry Prince of Wales 
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outside the walls of the castle. When Anne entered, with her usual officers and attendants, 
and prepared to take her son away, Lady Marr declared that, 

'She had the King's warrant for retaining the Prince under her charge; and till she saw 
equal authority for surrendering him, she must, perforce, keep him still.' 

Anne threw herself into a tempest of passion at this refusal, and her delicate situation 
rendered such transports of temper peculiarly dangerous. All her attendants exclaimed loudly 
against Lady Marr's unprecedented wickedness, in detaining the child from the mother. Lady 
Marr showed them the King's positive warrant for her conduct, and said she dared not 
disobey it. Anne threatened force, and some say swords were actually drawn. The stormy 
scene ended by Anne becoming hysterical, and she was carried lamenting to the royal 
apartments in the castle. 

Lady Marr instantly dispatched messengers to the King in England and to the Council at 
Holyrood, craving positive orders and directions for her conduct at this juncture. Anne 
roused herself from her fit and wrote her version of the affair, dispatching special 
messengers both to the King in England and to the Scotch Council. 

When Anne's letters reached Holyrood, a deputation of Members from the Council hurried 
to Stirling castle. No very distinct detail exists as to what her Majesty said or did when they 
arrived, excepting that they were all in the utmost consternation at the passions to which she 
was pleased to throw herself when she found that they would not enforce her commands, 
and take her son from the guardianship of Lady Marr. 

The end of all these furious agitations was, that Anne, being then with child, became so 
extremely ill that her life was despaired of for many hours, and that she was put to bed of a 
son, born prematurely, and dead. Anne's almoner, Spotiswood, (afterwards Archbishop of 
Glasgow, and the historian of the Scottish Church,) set off with this bad news to the King, 
and was charged with a dismal list of her complaints and injuries; 7 but this worthy 
ecclesiastic was far from flattering the whims of his royal Mistress, or ranking himself among 
the partisans of her rash and unreasonable conduct. 

Lady Marr, and the Lords of the Council who were at Stirling castle, seemed in equal danger 
of being considered answerable for the death of the infant Prince, and the perilous state of 
the Queen. Lord Montrose, one of the King's most trusted Councilors, wrote a piteous letter 
of exculpation, dated May 10, 8 to his Majesty, affirming most truly, that the Queen's 
expedition to Stirling was no fault of his. Lord Fife, the President of the Council, wrote 



7 Archbishop Spotiswood. Ecclesiastical History 

8 Barmatyne Papers 
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another dispatch, which is surely a most naive and amusing document. The conclusion 
evidently shows that he had promised that the forward patient should have her own way; 
such promises being, however, subject to the revision of his Majesty's own oracular 
decisions. 

I was at Dumfermline, when this stir fell forth, and came not to Stirling till I was sent 
for by her Majesty, who was then in the extremity of her trouble, which state would 
not admit all that good reason might have furnished to any of us to be said to her 
Majesty. 

Your Highness' advocate chanced to be with her Majesty at the very worst. Now your 
Highness has had proof before of his wit and guide behaviour; but, at sic a time, in sic 
an accident, and to sic a person, what could he do or say? He was not ignorant of the 
great care and tender love your Majesty has to her Highness' royal person, and to 
dispute what reason or wisdom would urge was but the way to incense her Majesty 
further against us all, and to augment her passion to greater peril, where he was 
certain would have annoyed your Majesty above all, and might have been justly 
impute to lack of discretion on his part. 

All being weighed, the best expedient was to comfort and encourage her Majesty, and 
to give her guide heart. Physic and medicine requireth greater place with her Majesty, 
at present, than lectures on economic or politic. Her Majesty's passions could not be 
so well mitigated and moderated as by seconding and obeying all her directions, where 
always is subject to sour sacred Majesty's answers and resolves as oracles. 9 



James I., to Queen Anne of Denmark 



in 



My Heart, 

Immediately Before, the receipt of your tetter I -pur-posed to have written to you and that without any 

great occasion, e-^epting to free myself from the imputation of severest; but novo your letter has given 

more matter to write, though I take small delight to meddle in so unpleasant a process. 

I wonder that neither your long knowledge of my nature, nor my late earnest purgation [exculpation] 

to you, can cure you of that rooted error, that anyone living dare speakto me anywise to your 

prejudice, or yet that ye can thinkthose are your unfrimdis [enemies] who are true servants to me. I 

can say no more, but protest, on the peril of my salvation or condemnation, that neither the 'Earl of 

Man nor any flesh living ever informed me that ye was upon any Popish or Spanish course, or that ye 

had any other thoughts than a wrong conceived opinion that he had more interest in your son than 

you, and would not deliver him to you. 



9 Balfour Papers, 54 

10 The letter, in the original orthography, is printed in Nichols' Progresses of James L, Vol. I., P. 153 
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r rom the King's mention to excuse Marr's behaviour, we see the taste to which Anne had 
soured against this man; she had heard that Marr may have been an instigator of libels 
against her person being a 'Papish' or of a 'Spanish course'. To continue with the King's 
letter: 

9{either does fie further charge the noblemen that are with you there, except that he was informed that 
some of them thought to have assisted you in taking my son by force out of his hands; but as for any 
'Papist or foreign force, he doth not so mueh as allege it. 'Wherefore he says he will never presume to 
aceuse them, sinee sueh may inelude your offenee. 

'Therefore I say over again, leave these froward womanly apprehensions; for, I thank^Cfod, I earry that 
love andrespeet to you which by the law of (fod and nature I ought to do to my wife and the mother 
of my children, not for that ye are a 'King's daughter, for whether ye were a King's or a cooki's 
daughter, ye must be alike to me, being once my wife. 

for the respect of your honourable birth and descent I married you; but the love andrespeet I now 
bear you is because ye are my married wife and so partaker of my honour as of my other fortunes. I 
beseech you excuse my rude plainness in this, for easting up of your birth is a needless impertinent 
argument to me. 

And from this observation, it is evident that Anne had urged her royal birth as a reason why 
she was to have her own way in this 'irrational whim'. To continue with the King's letter: 

(fodis my witness, that I ever preferred you to my bairns, mueh more than to any subjeet; but if you 
will ever give ear to the reports of every flattering syeophant that will persuade you, that when I 
aceount well of an honest and wise servant for his true and faithful service to me, that it is to eompare 
or to prefer him to you, then will neither ye nor I ever be at rest or peace. I have, according to my 
promise, copied so much of that plot [plan] whereof I wrote to you in my last as did concern my son 
and you, which is herein enclosed that ye may see I wrote it not without cause, but I desire it not to 
have any secretaries but yourself. 

!As for the dool [lamentations] ye made concerning it, it is utterly impertinent at this time, for sic 
reasons as the bearer will show to you, whom I have likewise commanded to impart divers other points 
to you, which, for fear of wearying your eyes with my rugged hand, I have herein omitted. 
Praying (fod, my !J-(eart, to preserve you and all the bairns, and send me a blyth meeting with you, and 
a couple of them, 
'Your own, 



§, 



f(we$P 
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JNJng James directed Marr to deliver Prince Henry to the Duke of Lennox, who would 
consign him, with all due ceremonies to Anne, and come with all speed to him in London, 
where he wanted his presence exceedingly. This prudent arrangement somewhat pacified 
Anne, who removed forthwith to Holyrood, and began to occupy herself with preparations 
for leaving Scotland. 

We find it relevant to British history to detour a little, and say, that while King James was on 
his progress through England, and before his arrival in London, a curious correspondence 
had taken place between him and the English Privy Council relative to his Queen's outfit. 
From the documents that follow, the inference is plainly to be drawn, that her Majesty's 
Scottish wardrobe was altogether considered unfit to be produced before the purse-proud 
magnates of the southern Kingdom. In consequence, James commanded the English 
Council to 

'Forward such jewels and stuffs, with other furniture, (as coaches, horses, and litters,) 
which had pertained to the late Queen Elizabeth, and all things which they might 
deem fit for the use of Queen Anne.' 

The English Council viewed this demand with remarkable distrust, and sent word: 

'That they considered it illegal, and against their oaths, to send any of the Crown 
Jewels out of England.' 

The consequence was that they sent nothing. James wrote a second letter to them on the 
same subject, full of reproof and explanation. He declared that it was his intention to bring 
into England his wife and his two elder children, who were able to endure the long journey; 
that he neither expected nor demanded to have any of the State Jewels appertaining to the 
Crown sent so far, but he wished the Council to consult some of Queen Elizabeth's Ladies 
regarding the jewels and dress: 

'Needful for the ordinary appareling and ornamenting her [Anne]. And as soon as 
Elizabeth's funeral was over, some of her Ladies, of all degrees, should journey to 
Berwick to meet Queen Anne, with such usual jewels and dresses as were proper for 
her appearance in England.' 

This was accordingly done. We know that Queen Elizabeth's wardrobe was adorned with a 
number of 2.000 gowns; many of which are lost through time. Upon Anne's death, that shall 
be further discussed, all her jewellery and garments of Elizabeth's were nowhere to be found. 



11 Written by King James from Topcliffe, April 15, 1603 
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Anne sent the corpse of her infant to be carried in a 
coffin with her royal cortege and together with her two 
elder children who were able to travel. Prince Henry 
was offered a dog that he named Ringwood, and they 
preceded for London. 12 

Mr. Adam Newton [afterwards Sir] was the Prince's 
tutor, by whose instructions he is said to have profited 
greatly. 

As Prince Henry stepped into his teenage years, he 
became an enemy to oppression and injustice; for 
hearing his father had given Sherburn Castle to Sir 
Robert Carr, whom we will from now on refer as 
Somerset, the Prince came with some anger to his 
father's presence desiring he would be pleased to bestow Sherburn upon him, alleging that it 
was a place of great strength and beauty, which he much liked, but indeed with an intention 
of giving it back to Raleigh whom he much esteemed. The same noble disposition he 
showed to Raleigh's wards, Sir Robert Dudley, who was deprived of his honours and estate 
by the injustice of the King 



Queen Anne of Denmark 

(1574-1619) 



King Charles I., has been known to say: 

'He [Prince Henry] made overtures to Sir Robert, to obtain his title in Kenilworth 
castle, and bought it of him for .04.500 and promised to restore him in honours and 
fortunes.' 

The untimely death of this young Prince Henry made so little impression upon the King and 
his favourite Somerset, that on November 9, 1612, three days after that melancholy event, 
Somerset wrote from Whitehall to Sir Thomas Edmondes to begin a negotiation for a 
marriage between Prince Charles and the second daughter of France. (Birch) Edmondes 
indeed had more sense of decency, and therefore delayed the negotiations. This the King 
approved of on consideration, for, says his Majesty, 

'It would have been a very blunt thing in us, that you, our Minister, should so soon 
after such an irreparable loss received by us, have begun to talk of marriage, the most 
contrary thing that could be, to death and funerals.' 



12 Aikin. ]ames I., Vol. I 
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This conduct is quite amazing, not to mention the King's statement that implies Edmondes 
was in total to blame, which diverts any hint of true fault on Somerset. What must the world 
judge of a father who was thus unaffected with the death of a worthy virtuous son? If to be 
without natural affection, shows the utmost depravity of the heart of man, we may without 
breach of charity say that James' heart was utterly depraved; his passion for his favourite 
Somerset extinguished his affection for his child Henry; and, his weakness and worthlessness 
made him look on him as an object of terror, which all mankind viewed with esteem and 
approbation. But the neglect of a father deprived not Prince Henry of that reputation which 
he so well deserved. Posterity have founded forth his praises, and held him up to view as one 
worthy the imitation of all young Princes; and wherever his character is known, his memory 
will be highly honoured. (Harris) ij 

Our historian Devereux 14 swiftly puts us into the season and feeling that swelled around 
Prince Henry's death: 

It was speedily rumoured that the Prince had been poisoned, and a very minute 
account exists of a post mortem examination taken in consequence. There does not 
appear to have been any ground for these reports; indeed, the practice of physicians 
was so fantastic and absurd, that one can hardly believe that any patient could be 
recovered by them from dangerous illness. 

There can be no doubt that the heir to the throne was attended by the ablest of the 
faculty; yet we find that the remedies considered most effective, and the failure of 
which caused the Prince to be given over, were pigeons applied to the head, and a 
split cock to the soles of the feet. 

These 'fantastic and absurd' remedies were well known and supported with a belief of cure 
that even Francis Bacon recites of their effectiveness: 1 

'Likewise, pigeons bleeding, applied to the soles of the feet, ease the head; and 
soporiferous medicines applied unto them provoke sleep.' 

Spedding, the well known editor and collector of Bacon's Works, comments further on the 
unusual remedies of the olden times: 

'I do not know what Francis Bacon would have thought of the story told of the 
Emperor Frederick II. An old commentator of Dante affirms that, in order to prove 
the non-existence of the soul, the Emperor enclosed a criminal in a chest, and kept 
him there until death took place. The chest being opened, he asked those whom he 



13 William Harris. An Historical and Critical Account of the Fife and Writings of James the First, 1753 

14 Devereux B. Walter. Fives andFetters of the DevereuxEarls of Essex, Vol. II., 1853 

15 Francis Bacon. Sylva Sjlvarum, Century I (96) 
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wished to refute what had become of the soul; but received quite as good an answer 
as the question deserved, namely, that it had escaped by the same route as the cries 
which, for some time after being shut in, the unhappy man had been heard to utter.' 

The Court physician to Kingjames at the time of Prince Henry's illness was Sir Theodore 
Turquet de Mayerne (1573—1655). This peculiar man was made physician in 1597 at 
Montpellier, who's Paraclesian medical views were violently attacked by the College of 
Physicians in Paris at the time. He found, however, favour in England where in 1611 he was 
appointed Court physician to James and later to his son Charles I., and was paid a £400 
pension from the King; £400 from the Queen, with a house provided him, and many other 
commodities, which was reckoned at the time to an amount of £1.400 per annum. i6 

Mayerne is gossiped on around this time (1611): 

'Mayerne, or Turquet, the French physician, is returned out of France, and brought 
over Moulin the Minister with him, but I think not to remain here.' 17 

The Court physician was one of the most famous physicians of his time, with a thriving 
practice among the elite, as can be seen by the intended recipients of his recipes in his 
medical cases, to which he publishes a treaty on insects entitled Theatrum Insectorum where the 
introduction is by him but the true author of the treaty is unknown. 

Mayerne was also well acquainted to and esteemed upon by Jean Petitot (1607—1691), a 
Swiss miniature painter, who, with the help of his compatriot, physician and chemist 
Mayerne, perfected his technique by using new colours, notably for the flesh tones, and 
achieving an unprecedented virtuosity in his attempts to emulate the brilliance of Baroque 
portraiture. It was probably Charles I., himself who set Petitot to copy, in miniature, the 
portraits of the royal family by Anthony van Dyck. i8 

Mayerne was the son of Louis de Mayerne, author of the General History of Spain and of the 
Monarchic aristo-democratique, dedicated to the States General, and had for his godfather 
Theodore Beza; it was only Mayerne's religious beliefs that had prevented him from being 
appointed physician to Henry IV., of France, so esteemed he was in the eyes of Monarchs. 



16 Birch. The Court and Times of James the First, Vol. I., 1848: Correspondence between John Chamberlain and Dudley Carleton, 
November 20, 1611 

17 Ibid., November 20, 1611 

18 Three of these, dated 1638, survive: Charles I, Charles II., when Prince of Wales (both Welbeck Abbey, Notts) and Queen Henrietta 
Maria (The Hague, Willem V Mus). All are of astonishing finesse and delicacy of tonal nuance. It "was at the English Court that 
Petitot met Jacques Bordier (1616—84), who became his collaborator and is generally reputed to have painted the hair, draperies 
and backgrounds of his miniatures, while Petitot himself concentrated on the demanding areas of the face and hands 
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We know of the physician's first visit to England was 1607, having had under his care an 
Englishman of quality, who on his recovery brought him over. He then had a private 
conference with Kingjames, but returned to Paris, and remained there till the assassination 
of Henry IV., in May 1610. It was in the following year, only the preceding one to the 
present year that interests us, that the King had caused the physician to be invited by his 
Ambassador, and become Court Physician to himself and the Queen, in which capacity he 
continued to Charles I., and Charles II., though under the latter, his office was merely 
nominal, till his death in 1655. Mayerne was admitted Doctor at two Universities, and into 
the College of Physicians. He was Knighted by James on July 14, 1624, and was a particular 
favourite of Queen Henrietta Maria. 

In Mayerne's collection of medical cases, for which he wrote prescriptions and the cases of 
his patients, was written everything that related to Prince Henry's last illness; this section, 
however, does not presently exist; it has been torn out. In Welldon's Memoirs, relating to the 
Overbury case, an intelligent truth is written: 

It was intended the law should run in its proper channel, but was stopped and put out 
of course by the folly of that great Clerk, Sir Edward Coke, though no wise man who 
in a vain glorious speech, to show his vigilance, enters into a rapture as he sat on the 
Bench saying 

'God knows what become of that sweet babe Prince Henry, but I know somewhat'. 

And surely in searching the cabinets he [Coke] lighted on some papers that spoke 
plain in that which was ever whispered, which, had he gone on in a gentle way, would 
have fallen in of themselves, not to have been prevented, but this folly of his tongue, 
stopped the breath of that discovery, of that so foul a murder, which a tear cries still 
of vengeance. 

The first of importance to establish from Welldon's account is Coke's 'folly of his tongue'. 
To establish this, we need to give his letter written to Kingjames during the Overbury trial. 

Letter from Sir Edward Coke to King James 
November 27, 1615 19 

It may please your Majesty. 

'This day was convicted and attained James ^ranklyn physician for being accessory before the fact 
done, for the poisoning of Sir 'Thomas Overbury upon such plain andluculent proofs as all the hearers 
were satisfied. 



' State-Paper Office, Document Papers, 1615, November 27, No. 825 
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He was not -proceeded withal until he had discovered sufficient matter against the Earl of Somerset, 
and that I had fortified his testimony, by other witnesses, which by (fod's -providence I attained unto, 
for men as to a common fire every man endeavours himself to quench it, so to this powder poison, that 
threatens a common danger, every man is ready to testify what he knows or hears. And that the rather 
for that, they know a certain place to resort into, and to find one willing to sift out the truth without 
all respect of persons. 

It fails now out by proof, that after that franklyn had provided the poison, they first tried two of 
them upon a cat, which made the cat in such eTctremity for two days, wailing and mewing (for so they 
speak] as it would have grieved any to have heard her, and so died. 'Whereupon the Countess sent for 
franklyn and told him that the poisons were too strong, and said, that they must be so prepared as to 
lay longer in the body, before they should kill. 

I have found out also that the party that brought the salt and sugar to the Countess that were 
poisoned with the white powder called arsenic. It is also proved and confessed that as soon as 'Weston 
was apprehended the Earl of Somerset came to the Countess laying then at the cockpit one evening, 
and thereupon frankfyn was presently sent for about ten of the clock^at night, being then in bed, who 
presently came; and the first words the Countess spoke to him was, what now Jranklyn? we shall all 
be hanged, for 'Weston hath been sent for by a pursuivant, and he hath confessed all, but upon your 
life frankfyn as you have sworn before, so swear again, and so he did (but not upon a book^as before 
he had done) never to confess that you did bring to me or to Mrs. 'Turner any poison, for (said the 
Countess) frankfyn, if you confess, you are sure to be hanged, and by (fodifyou confess, you shall he 
hanged for me, for I will not be hanged. 

With that Mrs. Turner said: no Madam, I will be hanged for you both, and thereupon the Countess 
went out to him. That was in the neiQ chamber and brought these instructions from him, that 
frankfyn should deny that ever he spoke with the Countess, though he had so done a hundred times; 
and that he should say that he came always to Mrs. Turner for physic, and about going to cunning 
men and such like idle business. 

And happy it is that 'Weston was taken when he was, for it was plotted to have poisoned both, him 
and franklyn, but by the goodness of (fodthey avoided it. And the Countess finding fault with 
'Weston that he had not given Overbury poison enough, Weston said that he had given him as much as 
would have killed twenty men; now forasmuch as he charges the 'Earl in such direct and particular 
manner, he was demanded openly at the 'Bar, whether his examinations then showed to him taken 
before me and subscribed with his own hand were not true, which openly and clearly he confessed to be 
true divers times. 
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It is imperative to divert from Coke's letter an instant. Welldon, in his Memoirs, states that 
"Weston and then was Franklyn arraigned who confessed that Overbury was smothered to 
death, not poisoned to death, [italics ours] though he had poison given him. Here was Coke glad 
how to cast about to bring both ends together'. This would mean another hole in historic 
trials that we will endeavour to investigate at a later date. To continue with Coke's letter: 

It is strange that such a wicked fellow and that (up >on good -proof) hadluem venerium sive morbum 
Qallicum, should be admitted to the Countess bedside, as both, franklyn and the groom of the chamber 
have proved. It was proved to his face, that he had been in divers places to enquire out the strongest 
poison, and being rebuked to deal with sueh things and admonished to think^of (fod, he most 
blasphemously answered, let them think^of (fod that earefor him, for I have great personages that will 
bear me out in what I do, andean no favour at my Lord of Somerset's hands. 

And it was also proved that he confessed that he had a wicked spirit at his commandment and when 
he was once sicki he would gladly have been rid of him and offered to set him over to another. 

!As soon as he was condemned, and returned to close prison I sent a grave and learned divine to him 
who had been with all the other prisoners, with instructions to press his conscience in divers 
particulars as well in this as in other poisonings, 20 wherein no industry or care shall fail to find any 
further matter. 

from Sergeant 's Inn this 2 7 of9{pvember 1615. 

( J r our Majesty's most humble and faithful subject and servant. 

c Ldw: Coke. 

We now may put a question that would need an answer in order to continue. Why would 
the prestigious Lord Chief Justice, Sir Edward Coke, hint darkly at some important secret 
affecting persons of high station? What was his motive when he said: 

'God knows what became of that sweet babe Prince Henry, but I know somewhat'. 

Coke's motive is very important to establish, and since motive is rarely unselfish, we need to 
know what is behind Coke's powerful words. 

No one, not even Coke could have dared allow such words be hinted in a state trial of 

murder, no matter 

what their conscience told them, no matter what they knew or thought was to be the truth. 



1 These "other poisonings" Coke mentions may allude to Prince Henry's death 
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Coke's motive can finally be found in his last paragraph 
of his letter above; he confesses to the King that he 
planted 'a grave and learned divine' next to Somerset in 
prison; he then instructs this 'divine' to lure Somerset 
into giving away 'divers particulars as well in this as in 
other poisonings'. Notice his careful wording to the 
King: not only Somerset is being pumped by this plant 
'divine' on the Overbury poisoning, but is also being 
pumped to tell 'in other poisonings' and this is the 
unselfish motive of Coke's when he hinted on Prince 
Henry's death four years later from his seat on the 
bench; this is the reason Coke felt indestructible in court 
and said: 

'God knows what became of that sweet babe Prince 
Henry, but I know somewhat'. 



Coke knew he would not be reprimanded by the King for saying this, because it was the 
King himself who told Coke to drop that hint. Coke's motive was steered by James' motive: 
if they could get Somerset to confess to both poisonings, the Prince and Overbury's, then 
James had total control over Somerset, he could keep Somerset's mouth sealed forever, no 
more blackmail from his falling favourite. And this can be fortified by giving Bacon's saying 
of Coke's actions in the Overbury case, for it is well known that Francis Bacon and Edward 
Coke had been enemies for many years: 

'The Lord Chief Justice's name thus occurring, I cannot pass it by, and yet I cannot 
skill to flatter. But this I will say of him, and I would say as much to ages, if I should 
write a story; that never man's person and his place were better met in a business, 
than my Lord Coke and my Lord Chief Justice, in the case of Overbury.' 

The second of importance to establish from Welldon's account is Coke's discovery of 
cabinet paper. Were some of these papers from Mayerne's collection of medical cases? If so, 
where are the torn sheets that detail the Prince's death? Did Coke tear them out? Did Coke 
hand these papers to someone who tore them out? Very serious questions that not even time 
may answer should these sheets be burnt to Jacobean ashes. 

At Prince Henry's deathbed, Mayerne was of the age of thirty-nine, who thought it right to 
remedy young Henry by shaving the boy's head and applying warm cocks and pigeons newly 
killed, but with no success. Coke would have been pulsing into his ailing age of sixty and the 
Prince's parents, James at forty-six and the mother Anne at thirty-eight, would have been 
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attending these ridiculous remedy ceremonies as would have been the Prince's guardian, 
John Erskine, aged fifty- four. 

A very complete account of the fatal illness of Prince Henry, exhibiting his state during the 
twelve days of its duration, was later published by Sir Charles Cornwallis in his Ufe of the 
Prince and is given here, as also Birch's account on the. post mortem, from his The Uje of Henry 
Prince of Wales {\1 60). 21 

Cornwallis 

Whether the continual violence of his [Prince Henry's] exercises, or too frequent eating of 
abundance of grapes and other fruits, or some settled melancholy engendered by some 
unknown causes, cannot be determined. 

\ve will be detouringfrom Cornwallis' narrative to make certain points of interest appear clear to the reader. 
Therefore, we find it necessary to change the text colo7ir in that narrative for easy readingpurposes. 

Cornwallis, in the above and other passages seems to hint a suspicion of foul play. Welldon, 
Wilson, Osborne, Welwood, and other collectors of private history, have more grievously 
insinuated the same accusation. 

Somerset was supposed to be the perpetrator of this villainy; and some have ventured to 
assert that the King was privy to the murder of his son. Francis Bacon, in his Speech against 
Somerset, is said to have hinted at the assassination of Prince Henry; and in the strange letter 
written by the disgraced favourite to James, in which he obviously claims merit for not 
having discovered some infamous secret, he has been supposed to allude to James' 
connivance at the crime. 

'But the mystery was probably of a different kind. The distinct report of so many 
physicians may be safely admitted to counterbalance popular rumours, so easily 
founded on the general regret of a hopeful Prince, and hatred to an unworthy 
favourite, who was known to have been at variance with him.' (Nichols) 

Yet, not to reveal untruths to past reports of dismissal, this research will show that 
Somerset, not only poisoned Prince Henry, but also murdered Overbury, though not by 
poison as is known. 

Cornwallis 

Yet did he [Prince Henry] look still more pale and thin, from day to day, complaining now 

and then of a cold lazy drowsiness in his head, which, moved him many times to ask 



Spelling has been modernized through both accounts 
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questions of divers about him, concerning the quality, cure, and nature of the fever, called, 
for the strange diversity, the New Disease. 

'It was of this 'New Disease' that the Countess of Oxford had died.' (Nichols) 

On November 29, 1612, Mr. Newton, speaking of the Prince's illness, writes as follows, 
from St. James to Sir Thomas Edmonds: 

'It [the New Disease] hath lingered upon him [Prince Henry] above a fortnight, his 
Highness thinking, by the vigour of his spirit and strength of his body, to overcome it 
in such sort, that he scarce omitted his ordinary exercises of running at ring and 
playing at tennis. But, since Sunday last, the physicians, fearing that it should prove 
either a bastard tertian or the ordinary disease of the time, wherewith nil parts of the 
country have been much visited, have ranged him to the observance of their 
prescriptions, so that he hath not had yet a convenient time to read your last.' 

Thomas Chapman, in his Epicede, says the fever was supposed by the physicians to be 
brought from Hungary. 

Cornwallis 

Belike, fearing some such like thing by his indisposition. He often used before this now and 
then, and in his sickness, to sigh often, whereof being sometimes demanded the cause by his 
physician Hammond, 22 and others near him, he would sometimes reply, that he knew not, 
sometimes that they came unawares, and sometimes also that they were not without cause. 
At the beginning of October 1612, Prince Henry's continual headache, laziness, and 
indisposition increasing, which notwithstanding because of the time he strove mightily to 
conceal, whereas often before he used to rise early in the morning to walk the fields, he did 
go to bed almost every morning until nine o'clock, complaining of his laziness, and that he 
knew not the cause; during which time, belike jealous of himself, he would many mornings 
before his rising ask the grooms of his bedchamber, 

'How do I look this morning?' 

And at other times the same question again; which they, fearing no danger, to make his 
Highness laugh, would put off with one jest or other. 

Meanwhile, his indisposition still continuing and increasing, there might have been perceived 
in him a sudden great change; for he began to be displeased almost with everything, 



22 Henry his youngest son, born August 18, 1605, and "well known to the learned "world by his learned writings, (a long list of 
which is given in Wood's Athence, by Bliss, Vol. III., col. 493 et seq.) had the honour of receiving his Christian name at the font 
from the Prince, "that great favourer of meriting servants and their relations," as he is styled by Dr. Fell in his Ufe of that divine, 
P. 1 second edit. London, 1662 
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exceeding curious in all things, yet not regarding, but looking as it were with the eyes of a 
stranger upon them; for sundry things showed him, which before he wanted to talk of, ask 
questions, and view curiously, he now scarce vouchsafed to look upon, turning them away 
with the back of his hand, and departing, as who would say, take pleasure in nothing. Yet 
was he wonderfully busy in providing, and giving order for everything belonging to his care, 
for his sister's marriage, advancing the same by all means possible, keeping also his Highness 
the Palsgrave Company, so much as conveniently he could, together with Count Henry, his 
Excellency, Grave Maurice his brother, whom he also much honoured and esteemed, 
because of a noble and heroic disposition which he saw in him fitting his humour, with 
whom he used to play often at cards and tennis, delighting much in his company; and, 
above all the rest, one great match they had at tennis on Saturday October 24, the day before 
his last sickness, where his undaunted courage, negligently, carelessly, and willfully (neither 
considering the former weak estate of his body, danger, nor coldness of the season), as 
though his body had been of brass, did play in his shirt, as if it had been in the heat of 
summer; during which time he looked so wonderful ill and pale, that all the beholders took 
notice thereof, muttering to one another what they feared; but he, the match being ended, 
carried himself so well as if there was no such matter, having all this while a reasonable good 
stomach to meat; yet this night, at his going to bed, complaining more than usual of his 
laziness and headache. 

Sunday October 25, 1612. The next day after his Highness' violent play at tennis, it was told 
him, (the custom of the house being to have the Sermon betimes in the morning, for the 
most part where the Court lay so near, because he used after his own to hear the King's 
also,) that Master Wilkinson, one of his father's Chaplains was ready and did present his 
service to preach that morning if it pleased his Highness to hear him; which he no sooner 
heard, but, contrary to his late usual custom of long time, although that morning he found 
himself somewhat drowsy and ill, addressed himself to be made ready; for he wonderfully 
delighted to hear the said Mr. Wilkinson, ever since the time, long before, in which he heard 
him preach a Sermon of Judgment, which he did so well like of that many times he did 
speak, affirming it to have been so excellent that he in a manner did show them the same. 
Long it was not and his Highness was ready and gone to the Chapel to hear him. 

This Mr. Wilkinson and his published Sermons can be viewed in Nichols' Progresses. 2A It is 
there mentioned that that preached on the present occasion was published with another 
Sermon in 1614. Their full title was: 'A Pair of Sermons successively preached to a Pair of 
peerless and succeeding Princes; the former as an anti-funeral to the late Prince Henry, anno 
Dom. October 25, 1612, the first day of his last and fatal sickness; the latter preached this 
present year January 16, 1614, to the now living Prince Charles, as a preserver of his life, and 
life to his soul.' Both Sermons are dedicated to Prince Charles. 



23 Tennis and Pike had always been the Prince's most favourite amusements 

24 Nichols. Progresses of King James I., Vol. II., P. 103 (1828) 
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'Most ardent in his love to religion', says Cornwallis in another place, 'to which love 
and all the good causes thereof, his heart was bent by some means or other, if he had 
lived, to have showed, and some way to have compounded the unkind jarres thereof,) 
he well showed his love to good men and hatred of the evil, in discerning a good 
preacher from a vain-glorious, in whom above all things he abhorred flattery; loving 
and countenancing the good, of the idle and loitering never speaking but with disdain; 
in which he showed he had a heart flexible to good and all kindness, which, as I think, 
was the cause one day he uttered this speech of the Dean of Rochester his Chaplain; 
that he thought, whereas he and others like him, at their first entry into the pulpit, did 
look him in the face, there countenance did as it were say unto him, 'Sir, you must 
hear me diligently; you must have a care to observe what I say.' As also in his 
constancy in observing the prayer-time duly before dinner and supper, which until his 
death he never willingly omitted, whatsoever haste he had, or were it never so late.' 

Cornwallis 

Sermon being ended, his Highness did commend the same, being very attentive all the time 
thereof; presently thereafter going into Whitehall, where he also did hear another Sermon 
with the King his father; which being also done, to dinner they went, his Highness in 
outward appearance eating with a reasonable good stomach, yet looking exceeding ill and 
pale, with hollow ghastly dead eyes perceived of a great many. 

After dinner, for all his great courage and strife to overmaster the greatness of his evil, 
dissembling the same, the Conqueror of all, about three o'clock in the afternoon, began to 
skirmish with a sudden sickness and faintness of the heart, usual unto him, whereupon 
followed shortly after a shaking, with great heat and headache, which from henceforth never 
left him. His Highness finding himself thus suddenly taken, was forced to take his leave, 
departing home unto his bed; where being laid he found himself very ill, remaining all this 
evening in an agony, having a great drought, which after this could never be quenched but 
with death; his eyes also being so dim that they were not able to endure the light of a candle. 
This night he rested ill. 

Monday October 26, 1612. The second day, his Highness finding intermission, which 
continued all that day, did arise, and put on his clothes, playing at cards that day, and the 
next also, with his brother the Duke of York and Count Henry. Meanwhile there were many 
messages sent from the Court and everywhere else, to know how things went, all which, no 
person surmising the least danger, were answered with good hopes; yet his Highness for all 
this looked ill and pale, spoke hollow, and somewhat strangely, with dead sunk eyes, his 
dryness of mouth and great thirst continuing. This night resting quietly. 

Tuesday October 27, 1612. The third day of his sickness, he found some ease in the 
morning; so that all were in good hope that it would have proved but some tertian, or 
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bastard tertian at the most, notwithstanding that his Highness' ghastly rolling uncouth looks 
did put them in some fear. This day his Majesty did send Master Nasmith, his surgeon, to 
attend his Highness during his sickness; unto whom, and divers others conferring of his 
Highness' sickness and the danger of the same, Doctor Mayerne (his Majesty's chief 
Physician) did say, that, in his judgment, the surest way for his Highness' safety was bleeding. 
But his opinion not being allowed of the rest, there was as yet no consultation for blood- 
letting, nor any inclination that ways. 

This morning he did rise and put on his clothes; but his fit coming about none, first with a 
cold, then with a great heat, without any sweat, continuing until eight at night, he was forced 
to go to bed again. This night resting quietly. 

Mayerne's opinion on the present occasion respecting bleeding appears to have been 
confirmed by the melancholy event; but he incurred some obloquy at the time, which should 
rather have fallen on Dr. Butler who was one of the greatest physicians and most capricious 
humourists of his time. Butler was Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, and afterwards settled 
in that town. Among the many droll stories told of him, is one of Aubrey's, that when he 
was once sent for to King James at Newmarket, he suddenly turned back to go home, and 
the messenger was forced to drive him before him. 

Dr. Butler died in 1618 at eighty-two years. His sagacity in judging of distempers was very 
great, and his method of cure was sometimes as extraordinary; he was bold and singular in 
his practice, and the oddity of his manners gave him a very great character among the vulgar, 
who conceived that he must possess very extraordinary abilities. Butler is said to have made 
an unfavourable prognostic at first sight from the Prince's cadaverous look and Mayerne's 
conduct to bleeding the Prince on the above occasion obtained the approbation of the King 
and Council, of which certificates, couched in the most satisfactory terms, were given him. 

Cornwallis 

Wednesday October 28, 1612. The fourth day of his sickness, in the morning came Master 
Butler, the famous Physician of Cambridge, a marvelous great scholar, and of long practice 
and singular judgment, but withal very humorous; who, whatsoever he thought, comforting 
him with good hopes that he would shortly recover and that there was no danger, yet 
secretly unto others did not let to speak doubtfully, as they say his humour is, that he could 
not tell what to make of it, and that he did not well like of the same; adding further, that if 
he did recover, he was likely to lie by it for a great while, with divers other like speeches; 
neither could he be persuaded all the time of his Highness' sickness to stay any longer with 
him than one hour or thereabouts every morning, and so in the afternoon to give his counsel 
and advice with the rest. 



' Who had received free gifts of £66 in 1605 and 1607 
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What moved him [Butler] is not known; whether he did dislike the French Doctor's 
company, [Mayerne's] or because the cure was not committed to him as chief, or being 
jealous and disliking his Highness' disease, and therefore loved not to meddle too much in 
the cure, or whether his health or humour impeached the same, the curious may best learn 
from himself; yet having at his coming enquired what was done, he approved the same, and 
wished the continuance of the same proceedings until a further judgment might be given of 
the same event. 

It seems that Dr. Butler sensed foul play was at hand. He wouldn't stay more than an hour, 
and if we are to believe Aubrey's tale above, that when he was once sent for to King James 
at Newmarket, he suddenly turned back to go home', we may assume only that the good 
doctor knew who his King really was and what he and his favourite was capable of. 

Cornwallis 

Yet did his Highness find small or no ease, but his fever as yet not being continual, he did 

rise and put on his clothes, they all as yet conceiving reasonable good hopes. 

Thursday October 29, 1612. The fifth day of his sickness, hopes began a little to diminish; 
howbeit that morning his headache was somewhat lessened, his breath also, which before 
was short, being longer, which moved him to put on his clothes, endeavouring to rise as he 
had done before; but his head being so giddy that he was not able to stand alone, he was 
forced to betake him to his bed again; from henceforth ever keeping his bed. This evening 
there appeared a fatal sign, about two hours or more within the night, bearing the colours 
and show of a rainbow, which hung directly cross and over St. James' House. It was first 
perceived about seven a clock at night, which divers others looking thereupon with 
admiration, continuing until past bedtime, being no more seen. This night was unquiet, and 
he rested ill. 

This lunar rainbow above-mentioned, was the dread of these meteorological phenomena, as 
presaging the death of Princes and desolation of Kingdoms. It was deeply impressed upon 
the wisest men of the time, as appears from the following quotation: 

At this time appeared a comet, which gave occasion of much discourse to all sorts of 
men; amongst others a learned Knight, Sir John Heydon, our countryman, confidently 
and boldly affirmed. That such persons were but abusers, and did but flatter greatness, 
who gave their verdict that that comet was effectual, as some would have it, or signal, 
as others judge it, only to Africa, whereby they laid it far enough from England. 

When this Knight, out of the consideration of the zodiac, which this comet measured, 
the inclination of his sword and blade, and to what place both the head and tail 
became vertical, together with other secrets, said, that not only all Europe, to the 
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elevation of fifty-two degrees, was liable to its threatening, but England especially; yea, 
that person, besides, in whose fortune we are no less embarked than the passenger 
with the ship is in the pilot that guides the same, the truth whereof, said he, a few 
years will manifest to all men. 

Those 'few years' have turned into centuries. It was observed by Dr. Bainbridge, a famous 
astronomer, that, toward the declination of the rainbow, December 11, it passed over 
London in the morning, and so hasted more northwards, even as far as the Oreades. 26 The 
Poets on Prince Henry's death, as may be imagined, did not forget to allude to so poetical an 
assistant as this rainbow. 

Friday October 30. 1612. The sixth day of Prince Henry's illness was not recorded by Cornwallis. We 
cannot find any comment on this by any of the authors or collectors as to why this day would be omitted. 
Possibly the spectacle of the rainbow took over Cornwallis' interest as it did allTondoners of the time. 

Cornwallis 

Saturday October 31, 1612. On the seventh day, nature, as the day before, though not in 
quantity, did, as was said, show the necessity of bleeding; for which cause, it was with more 
instance again propounded and urged than ever, as the only means, under God, to save his 
Highness. At length, after much ado pro and contra, Doctor Mayerne urging and Master 
Butler chiefly withstanding the same, mistaking the first beginning of his Highness' sickness; 
in the end the three Doctors, Mayerne, Hammond and Butler did agree, that on the morrow, 
being Sunday, the eighth broken and the seventh whole day of his last sickness, a vein should 
be opened; all this while, until the bleeding was past; they conceived good hope of his 
recovery, yet he remained dangerously ill. 

You must imagine that all this while of his sickness the whole world did almost every hour 
send unto St. James' for news; the better sort, who were admitted to visit him, or acquainted 
with those near unto him, knowing the danger, the rest fearing nothing, imagining only to 
have been some common tertian, for which cause in many places near unto the city he was 
thought dead and gone, before they knew that he was dangerously sick. This night was more 
cruel and unquiet unto him than any other. 

Sunday November 1, 1612. And the eighth day of his sickness, according to their former 
agreement, after much ado, Master Butler resisting to consent that he should be let blood, 
because, as he said, it was the eighth day, preferring to have left them, until he was forced to 
stay and give his consent; Dr. Hammond and others proving unto him that it was not the 
eighth day, his Highness being ill of a long time before, howsoever he strangely, with a 
wonderful courage and patience, concealed the same. 



Rushworth's Collections, Vol. I., P. 8 
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It is recorded that on October 10, 1612, the Prince still continuing ill, had two small fits of 
an ague which forced him to keep to his chambers; he had some talk of it with his physician 
a Dr. Hammond, and was willing to have taken some strong physique, the sooner to have 
removed the cause. But the doctor, not daring to be too bold, without a further consent, 
only gave him a softening glister, 'which had its own good effects'. And again, on October 
13,1612: 

He [Prince Henry] having, as was thought, taken cold, was seized with a diarrhea; yet 
on the morrow he finding himself, as he said, reasonably well, because of the 
Palsgrave's coming, he hasted to St. James whereupon he gave order, and would 
needs remove on Thursday October 15, notwithstanding any persuasions whatsoever 
to the contrary. 

To St. James he came, seeming well, but that he looked pale and ill, so that sundry did 
speak suspiciously of his looks, fearing some distemper in his body; yet so strong was 
his mind, that, complaining of nothing, he did bear out the matter very bravely in 
show, being so well that he gave his physician, who had waited a long time, leave to 
go home to his house.' 

Cornwallis 

His Highness being still, after one, in the presence of the foresaid doctors and divers others 
of very good worth, was drawn out of the median of his right arm, seven or eight ounces of 
blood; during which time he fainted not, bleeding well and abundantly, desiring and calling 
to them to take more, as they were about to stop the same, finding some ease as it were 
upon the instant. This day after his bleeding he found great ease; and in the afternoon he 
was visited by his royal father, mother, brother, sister, the Palsgrave, with others of the 
Court; all which conceiving good hopes departed from thence reasonably cheerful. Yet that 
night, though better than others, he passed unquiet. 

Monday November 2, 1612. The ninth day, Doctor Atkins, 21 a Physician of London, 
famous for his practice, honesty, and learning, was sent by his Majesty to assist the rest in the 
cure; whose opinion, as they said, was that his Highness' disease was a corrupt putrid fever. 
This day and the next he was visited by the King his father, and others of the Court, who's 
exceeding sorrow cannot be expressed; yet were they still fed with some good small hopes of 
his recovery. At this while, although he grew worse and worse, yet none discouraged him 
with any speech of death, so loath were they to think of his departure, he himself being so 
tormented with this and the next day's sickness that he could not think thereof; or, if he had, 
yet the physicians' courage and hope of life, which good opinion, (his unspeakable patience 



27 

Dr. Atkins had attended the Earl of Salisbury during his fatal illness. He died at his house in Warwick-court, near Warwick-lane, 
September 22, 1634 
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not any way complaining, so that he could not have been known to be sick but by his looks,) 
moved them to conceive, telling him there was no danger, dashed the same. 

This night came upon him greater alienations of brain, ravings, and idle speeches out of 
purpose, calling for his clothes and his rapier, saying, he must be gone, he would not stay, to 
the great grief of all that heard him, whose hopes now began to vanish. 

Tuesday November 3, 1612. The tenth of his sickness, he became worse than before, all his 
former accidents increasing exceedingly, his bounding being turned into convulsions, his 
raving and benumbing becoming greater, the fever more violent; whereupon bleeding was 
again proposed by Mayerne and the favourers thereof, who still affirmed that he did dislike 
the too sparing proceeding with his Highness; alleging that in this case of extremity, they 
must, if they mean to save his life, proceed in the cure as though it were to some mean 
person, forgetting him to be a Prince whom they had now in hand, otherwise he said, for 
ought he saw, because he was a Prince he must die, but if he were a mean person he might 
be saved. 

This day, for easing of the extreme pain of his head, the hair was shaven away, and pigeons 
and cupping glasses applied to lessen and draw away the humour and that superfluous blood 
from the head, which he endured with wonderful and admirable patience, as though he had 
been insensible of pain; yet all without any good, save perhaps some small seeming hope of 
comfort for the present. Now began the pilots who guided this frail bark of his Highness' 
body almost to despair to escape the ensuing tempests; some of whose looks did now more 
than ever discourage the rest. 

For this night he became very weak, the fever augmenting, the raving becoming worse than 
ever, in which he began to toss and tumble, to sing in his sleep, proffering to have leaped out 
of the bed, gathering the sheets together, the convulsions being more violent. 

Wednesday November 4, 1612. On the following (the eleventh day) a cock was cloven by 
the back, and applied unto the soles of his feet, but in vain; the cordials also were redoubled 
in number and quantity, but without any profit. This afternoon his Majesty hearing of his 
undoubted danger, although more sober than at other times, came to see him; but being 
advertised how matters went, and were likely to go, and what addition of grief it would be 
unto him to see his best-beloved son in that extremity, he was at last persuaded to depart 
without visitation; yet giving order and command before his departure, that from 
thenceforth, because his Highness was continually molested with a number which out of 
their love came to visit him, no creature should be admitted to see him, save those who of 
necessity must tend upon him, until the event and issue of his disease was seen, which was 
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accordingly done; his Highness, for his more ease, being removed into another longer and 
quieter chamber. 

The removal of the Prince to a quieter chamber, and the expressed 'order and command' of 
the King, that from now on 'no creature should be admitted to see him, save those who of 
necessity must tend upon him' has no bearings of ease or benefit to the patient Prince, only 
to the King and his favourite, Somerset. All commands and orders that flowed out of James' 
mouth came from the explicit command of the favourite. 

There was no logical need to hide the Prince's condition; it was well known to all. There was 
no need to keep the Prince (from now on) out of site and mind of those onlookers who 
visited him, out of courtesy and concern, except to conceal the following last moments of 
the Prince, where, though in extreme torture from his illness, somehow by a miracle, 
commanded all his private papers be burnt. 

Cornwallis 

But now all things appearing to be out of frame and confusedly evil, without hope of 
amendment, whereof the Archbishop of Canterbury hearing he made so much the more 
haste unto his Highness, when, after some discourse fitting that time, seeing so much care to 
be taken for the mortal body, the immortal soul being neglected, he asked his Highness 
whether there had been any prayers said in his chamber since his sickness; to whom he 
answered that there had not, alleging the cause to have been the continual toil of the doctors, 
apothecaries, and surgeons about him; and further, that until now, he was not put in mind 
thereof; but that for all that he had not failed to pray quietly by himself; which his answer 
pleasing them well, the Archbishop again demanded, if his Highness would now from 
thenceforth be contented to have prayers said in his chamber, which he willingly assented 
unto, asking which of his Chaplains were there present; amongst whom finding that Dr. 
Milbourne, 29 Dean of Rochester, was then present, he willed the said Dean to be called, as 
being one whom for his learning, good carriage, and profitable preaching, above all the rest 
he ever affected and respected. 

The Archbishop meanwhile, not willing too much to disquiet his Highness, called for to say 
prayers that evening at his Highness' bedside, where speaking somewhat low, fearing to 
offend his distempered ears, his Highness willed him to speak aloud, thereafter repeating the 
confession of his faith word by word after him; from henceforth the foresaid Dean 
continued to pray daily with him at his bedside until his departure. This night was unquiet as 
the rest. 



Just over this chamber, "where he died, did the fatal rainbow afore -mentioned hang, as Mayerne observed 

29 

Richard Milbourne, D.D. bom at London, though of a Pembrokeshire family, and educated at Winchester and Queen's College, 
Cambridge. He "was Minister of Sevenoke in Kent; Cantor of the Cathedral of St. David's Dean of Rochester; Bishop of St. 
David's in 1615; Carlisle 1621; and died in 1624 
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Thursday November 5, 1612. The twelfth of his sickness, news was sent to his Majesty of 
the undoubted danger, and that there now remained no hopes or means of his Highness' 
recovery, but with desperate and dangerous attempts; which his Majesty considering gave 
leave and absolute power to Mayerne, his chief physician, to do what he would of himself 
without advice of the rest, if in such an extremity it were possible to do anything for his 
Highness' safety; but he, weighing the greatness of the care and eminency of the danger, 
would not for all that adventure to do anything of himself, without advise of the rest, which 
headways took, saying, it should never be said in after ages that he had killed the King's 
eldest son. 

And to this physician's comment that 'it should never be said in after ages that he had killed 
the King's eldest son' sparked the flame to the gunpowder that blew forth sky-high the 
rumour of Prince Henry's death by poison. Nichols says, that 

'Had Dr. Mayerne before enjoyed the whole direction, the Prince's life would in all 
human probability have been saved, and what the Doctor is related to have said, that 
the patient must die because he was a Prince, was equally just and like the truth, yet 
now we find, when the responsibility is about to be wholly placed on him, he shrinks 
from the burden.' 

Nothing makes sense, the King's orders to have the Prince removed to quieter chambers; 
the King's wishes to give leave and absolute power to Mayerne for the remainder of the 
course 'to do what he would of himself without advice of the rest'; the denial of Mayerne to 
undertake this 'leave and power;' his fear of being accused in later times as to have 'killed' 
the Prince. 

James' fear of being blamed for his son's death may have caused all this inconsistency. But 
when one is innocent, no fear of injustice should prevail. Too many people, physicians, 
apothecaries and chaplains were witnesses; James was scared of blame. He was on his own 
there, Somerset probably scurrying along halls and corridors. So the King needed a 
scapegoat, and he always found scapegoats, but Mayerne was too shrewd an accomplice to 
take the hangman's rope that was being handed to him by James, so not only does Mayerne 
refuse to take the 'power' he was being offered by James, but also unravels the reason why: 

'It should never be said in after ages that he had killed the King's eldest son.' 

Mayerne is confessing, in front of all witnesses, that he is being framed and being used as a 
scapegoat by James, who was most probably acting upon Somerset's expressed request. 
Notice how Mayerne does not hint upon the method of how he was supposed to have 'killed 
the King's eldest son'; it is left to those around him, who heard him, to guess. And since the 
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condition of the Prince's illness showed the extreme signs of poisoning, the mention of 
poison is very logically alluded to. 



Earlier, we gave the account from Welldon, that Coke, 
upon searching the cabinets of Mayerne lighted on 
some papers that spoke plain in that which was ever 
whispered, 

'God knows what become of that sweet babe Prince 
Henry, but I know somewhat'. 

Coke did not hesitate to mention the foulness that had 
brought on the Prince's death. It should strongly be 
remembered that after Coke's discovery of Mayerne's 
papers, 'everything that relates to Prince Henry's last 
illness is torn out of the book' where he kept his 
medical cases and prescriptions. Birch says: 

'It was speedily rumoured that the Prince had been 
poisoned.' 
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This speed resulted in Mayerne's statement of truth. Birch continues to tell us: 

'The untimely death of this young Prince made so little impression upon the King and 
his favourite.' 

We then have Harris who tells us: 

'James' passion for his favourite extinguished his affection for his child Henry.' 

And Harris' comment comes from the fact that is given to us by Cornwallis, of which we 
continue. 



Cornwallis 

His Majesty meanwhile, whose sorrow no tongue can express, not willing nor being able to 
stay so near the gates of so extreme sorrow, more like a dead than a living man, full of most 
wonderful heaviness removed to Theobalds, there to expect the doleful event. 
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Meanwhile, amongst the doctors Mayerne, Hammond, Butler and Atkins, bleeding was now 
the third time proposed; but the rest of the Council disliking this advice did conclude to 
double and treble the cordials, making a revulsion from the head with a cluster, whose 
working was to small effect, save that his Highness became more sensible thereafter. 

Vv e find it imperative to interrupt once more, so soon, into Cornwallis' narrative, for his 
statement that the cluster applied to the Prince's head made the patient 'more sensible 
thereafter' is a strong admittance that this narrative was censured and strongly written under 
the hawk eyes of Sir Edward Coke. This will become clearer as we continue into Cornwallis' 
narrative, but before we do, we shall see who Cornwallis was. 

Sir Charles Cornwallis, of Suffolk, was second son of Sir Thomas, Comptroller of the 
Household to Queen Mary. Nothing is known of him till July 11, 1603, when he was 
Knighted. Early in 1605 he was sent as resident Ambassador to Spain with the Earl of 
Nottingham, Ambassador Extraordinary. His dispatches fill a large portion of Winwood's 
Memorials. He was from the first very active in attempting to protect English merchants from 
the persecution of the Inquisition, and endeavoured in vain to impress the home 
government with the necessity of serving English commercial interests. He was recalled in 
September 1609, and his Secretary, Francis Cottington, took his place at Madrid. 

In 1610, Cornwallis became Treasurer of the household of Prince Henry, with a salary of 
£80 with 'bordwages or diet.' In 1609 his free-gifts came to the amount of £1.000. 30 He 
resisted the proposal to marry the Prince to a daughter of the Duke of Savoy, and attended 
the Prince through his fatal illness of 1612. 

Cornwallis was a candidate for the post of Master of the Wards in the same year; was one of 
four Commissioners sent to Ireland on September 11, 1613, to investigate Irish grievances, 
and reported that Ireland had no very substantial ground for complaint. In 1614 he was 
suspected of fanning the parliamentary opposition to the King One Hoskins, who had made 
himself conspicuous in the House of Commons by his denunciation of Scotchmen and 
Scotch institutions, declared when arrested, that he was Cornwallis' Agent. Cornwallis 
disclaimed all knowledge of Hoskins, but admitted that he had procured the election of 
another Member of Parliament, and had supplied him with notes for a speech against 
recusants and Scotchmen. 

The Privy Council placed Cornwallis under arrest in June 1614, and he was imprisoned in 
the Tower of London for a year. He was at one time living at Beeston, Suffolk, then retired 
late in life to Harborne, Staffordshire, where he died on December 21, 1629. He was buried 
in London at St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 



30 

Nichols. Progresses of Yang James /., Vol. I., 1828 
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Cornwallis wrote A Discourse of the most illustrious Prince Henry, late Prince of Wales that was 
written in 1626, and published in London around 1641 then again in 1644, 1738 and 1751; 
republished in Somers' Tracts, Vol. II., and in the Harleian Miscellany. 

Cornwallis' narrative, we are giving here, is said to have been written in 1626 jl a year after 
King James' death (1625) and a stretch of fourteen years after the Prince's death in 1612. 
Coke was still alive; he died in 1634; Somerset, the King's past favourite, was still alive; he 
died in 1645. 

The only interested party in the whole affair, and still alive when Cornwallis writes out his 
Discourse on the Prince, is Coke; he had his own strong reasons for Cornwallis to add into 
the narrative about the Prince's death, since the King was in his grave, and the dead don't 
bite. The only person who could have been a threat to Coke or Cornwallis, was Somerset 
who was still alive; yet, this past shining star of James' bed had long been taken from the 
boards of the Court, was in disgrace after the Overbury trial (1616), that Coke handled with 
supreme manner, though Somerset was pardoned by his lover the King For now, we 
continue with Cornwallis' narrative. 

Cornwallis 

In the meantime, the Archbishop of Canterbury, hearing of the danger, came unto his 
Highness in great haste, where, rending him in extreme danger, he thought it more than high 
time to go about another kind of cure; and therefore, like a wise and skilful physician, first 
trying the humour of his patient before he would proceed in the cure, he addressed himself 
gently and mildly to ask how his Highness found himself since his departure; at whose reply, 
seeing everything amiss, he began again further to feel his mind, first preparing him his 
antidote against the fear of death, that the preparation thereunto, meditation and thinking 
thereof, could, nor would, bring death the sooner but the contrary rather, arming himself so 
much the more against it; withal putting him in mind of the excellency and immortality of 
the soul, with the unspeakable joys prepared for God's children, and the baseness and misery 
of the earth, with all the vain, inconstant, momentary, and frail pleasures thereof in respect 
of heavenly joys, with many other most excellent meditations against the same fear of death. 

Having thus prepared him to hear, the Archbishop went further, putting the Prince in mind 
of the exceeding great danger he was in; and that although he might recover, as he hoped he 
should, yet he might also die; and that since it was an inevitable and irrevocable necessity 
that all must die once, late or soon, death being the reward of sin, he asked, if it should so 
fall out, whether or no he was well pleased to submit himself to the will of God; to which he 
answered, yea, with all his heart. 



- "National Dictionary of biography 
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Then the Archbishop went on demanding questions of his faith; first, of the religion and 
Church wherein he lived, which his Highness acknowledged to be the only true Church, 
wherein only and without which there was no salvation; then of his faith in Christ only by 
Him and in Him, without any merits of his own, being assured of the remission of all his 
sins, which he professed he did, hoping and trusting only therein; then of the resurrection of 
the body, life everlasting and the joys of Heaven; all which he confessed and believed, 
hoping with all Saints to enjoy the same. 

This conference, with a great deal more, the Archbishop had with him to this purpose; 
which may also give unto you absolute satisfaction of his soul's health, if thereunto his life 
be considered. After which, fearing he should too much disquiet him, with many good 
exhortations, he took leave for that time. 

This day, being November 5, a day of everlasting remembrance and thanksgiving for our 
deliverance from the Powder Treason, was order given everywhere unto all Churches to pray 
for his Highness, until when the great danger was unknown to the Commons, which was 
effectually as ever until his death performed. 

On November 12, 1612, Chamberlain wrote in the following manner, the melancholy news 
of the Prince's death to Carleton: j2 

When I was dosing up my Cast tetter I understood more of the 'Prince 's sickness than I was willing to 
impart; for I knew it would Be no welcome news anywhere, and I was in hopes the world might 
amend. 'But going the next morning, 9{pvember 5, to hear the Bishop of 'Ely preach at Court upon 
Lament, Hi. 22, 1 found By the 'King and Queen's absence from the Sermon, and by his manner of 
praying for him, [Prince Henry] how the case stood, and that he was plane deploratus. for I cannot 
learn that he had either speech or perfect memory after Wednesday night, but laying as it were 
drawing on tillfriday between eight and nine that he departed. 

The world is here much dismayed at the loss of so hopeful and likely a Prince on such a sudden; and 
the physicians are much blamed, though no doubt they did their best. It is verily thought the disease 
was none other than the ordinary ague that hath reigned and raged almost all over "England since the 
latter end of the summer; which by observation is found must have its ordinary course and the less 
physic the better, but only sweating and an orderly course of keeping and government. The extremity 
of the disease seemed to lie in his head; for remedy whereof they shaved him, and applied warm cocks 
and pigeons newly killed; but with no success. 

It was generally feared he had met with ill measure, [foul play] and there wanted not suspicion of 
poison, but upon the opening of him the next day toward night there was nothing found. His heart 



32 Birch. The Court and Times of James the First, Vol. I., 1848: Correspondence between John Chamberlain and Dudley Carleton, 
dated November 12, 1612 
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was sound and good; his stomach elean; his liver a little -perished; his kings somewhat mere and 
spotted; his gall was clean gone andnothing in it; his spleen very blacky his head full of elear water; 
and all the veins of the head full of elotted Blood. 

In his extreme they tried all manner of conclusions upon him, as letting him Blood at the nose, and 
whatsoever else they could imagine; and at the last gave him a quintessence sent By Sir Walter 
Raleigh, which, he says, they should have applied sooner, that Brought him to some show of sense and 
opening of his eyes; and some will needs say, speeeh; But all faded again presently. !Among the rest he 
[Raleigh] hath lost his greatest hope, and was grown into speeial eonfidenee with him, in so mueh 
that he had moved the 'Kfng divers times for him, and had lastly a grant, that he should Be delivered 
out of the 'Tower Before Christmas. 

His funeral shall Be kept the 7th of next month His revenue was near £60.000 a year, JJ which 
returns to the Crown till the young Prince [Charles] Be of more years. 'But the thichy of Cornwall shall 
not come to him at all, as the lawyers say, By a quirk^of law, that it is only entailed primogenito 'Regis; 
and so was adjudged against Henry 1/1 1 L, Being then (Duke of^ork^ after the deeease of his Brother 
'Prinee Arthur. 

This revenue of 'near .£60.000 a year' after the Prince's death, was returned to the Crown 
and Somerset. 

The !ArehBishop of CanterBury was twice or thrice with the 'Prinee, and dealt with him like agrave 
and religious Churehman, while he was in memory; and afterwards Both prayed By him andeaused 
others to eontinue in prayer while there was life. 

The 'Kjng, when he saw no hope left, went away on friday morning to TheoBalds, and the Queen 
removed the same day to Somerset House. His death was exceeding grievous to them Both, But specially 
to the 'Kjng, who takes it with great impatience; and yet, somewhat to comfort him, there is an 
oBservation made, that he is the seventh 'Prince since the Conquest that hath Been taken from us at 
man 's estate. 

Raleigh may be said to have been that person, whose future destiny Prince Henry's death 
affected more than that of any other individual, as the above correspondence also proves. 

The mutual friendship of these heroic spirits is generally known. A strong proof of the 
Prince's regard to Raleigh (alluded to by Chamberlain above) is related as follows: 



33 The account, "which "was taken after the Prince's death, of his Revenue, Expenses, and Jewels, is printed in the Archceologa, Vol. 
XV., PP. 15 from Sir Julius Cesar's MSS 
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On February 28, 1608, Sir George Chaworth writes 
to the Earl of Shrewsbury, that Somerset is now the 
especially graced man. j4 At this period, to recur to 
the old author before quoted: 

'No suite, no petition, no grant, no letter, but Carr 
[Somerset] must have a hand in it; so that great 
rewards are bestowed upon him by suitors, and 
large sums of money by his Majesty, by which 
means his wealth increased with his favour.' 

In 1608, or early in 1609, an ample grant of lands in 
the counties of Dorset and Somerset was given to 
the favourite. These had been the property of 
Raleigh, under grant from Queen Elizabeth, and 
forfeited by him. And though Lady Raleigh 
earnestly petitioned the King's compassion for 

herself and children, the land being entailed on them, it is said she obtained no other answer 

than 
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'He mun have the land, he mun have it for Car.' 

That the King rejected her addresses is well documented. Lady Raleigh, falling upon her 
knees, with hands uplifted to Heaven, in the bitterness of her spirit, besought God Almighty 
to look upon the justice of her cause, and punish those who had so wrongfully exposed her 
and her children to poverty. 

What has happened since to that royal family is too well known. jS The curse, however, may 
more truly be said to have fallen on Somerset. Prince Henry's affection for Raleigh not long 
after prompted him to beg these lands of his father, he fully intending to restore them to 
Raleigh. Accordingly we find that Somerset, in 1611 received £500 as a Free-gift, and 
£20.000 more for his interest in the manor of Sherborne lately given to him; while Lady 
Raleigh was silenced by £8.000 for composition for Sherborne. But the lands having 
reverted to the Crown on Prince Henry's death, in 1613, Somerset again obtained them by 
paying £2.000 to the King Of all these proceedings see fully in Hutchins' Dorsetshire. j6 



34 Lodge, Vol. III., P. 366 

35 Harleian Miscellany. A Brief Relation of Sir Walter Raleigh's Troubles 

36 Vol. IV., PP. 82, 84 
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Having thus for the first time collected the history of Somerset until his elevation to the 
Peerage, an account of his further progress shall be deferred for other occasions. But, while 
speaking of his aggrandizing fortunes, it may be well to observe, that, after becoming a 
Viscount, he received another Free-gift of £5. 000 this year, and the year following the sum 
of -£15.500. The high-spirited Prince Henry is reported to have once enthusiastically 
exclaimed of Raleigh's imprisonment: 



Birch 



'None surely but my father would keep such a bird in a cage!' 

says: 

'That eminent Writer, Soldier, and Statesman, [Raleigh] had designed to address to the 
Prince a discourse Of the Art of War by Sea, which his Highness' death prevented the 
author from finishing. He had written likewise to the Prince another discourse of a 
Maritimal Voyage, with the passages and incidents therein; but this is only mentioned 
by him in his Observations concerning the Royal 'Navy. He had also intended, and, as he 
expresses it, shown out a second and third volume of his History of the World, which 
were to have been directed to his Highness; 'but it has pleased God', says he in the 
conclusion of his first volume, 'to take that glorious Prince out of this world, to 
whom they were directed.' 

Cornwallis 

This day, and at sundry other times since his confusion of speech, he would many times call 

upon Sir David Murray, Knight, (the only man in whom he had put choice trust) by his 

name, 

'David! David! David!' 

Who when he came unto his Highness demanding his pleasure, in extremity of pain and 
stupefaction of senses confounding his speech, sighing, he did reply, 

'I would say somewhat, but I cannot utter it.' 

Which form he still used so long as he had any perfect sense or memory. This done also, but 
too late to assist the rest, came Doctor Palmer and Doctor Giffard, famous physicians for 
their honesty, learning, and physic, who with the former four went all six to a consultation 
what now remained finally to be done; wherein by some, as they say, was again propounded 
the necessity of bleeding, the opportunity whereof was now over passed. 



This physician appears in the disputation before the Prince and his father at Oxford in 1605 
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In the end, the doctors, long before this despairing of his recovery, did at last agree upon 
diascordium and the only means under God, now remaining, which, tempered with cooler 
cordial, was given him in the presence of many honourable gentlemen about ten o'clock at 
night; the operation whereof was small or none. 

This night was unquiet as the rest, his accidents remaining in the same sort, but now and 
then speaking, but so confusedly that he could not be understood. Among the rest this night, 
about midnight, Master Nasmith, his Majesty's surgeon, sitting on his bedside, his Highness 
pulled him unto him by the hand, speaking unto him somewhat, but so confusedly, by 
reason of the rattling of his throat, that he could not be understood; which his Highness 
perceiving, giving a most grievous sigh as it were in anger, turned him from him, thereafter, 
unless he was urged, never speaking unto him or any. In this extremity Sir David Murray, 
who in this one death suffered many, came unto him, entreating him, and asking him, that if 
he had anything to say which troubled him, that he would make known his mind; but his 
spirits being overcome, and nature weak, he was not able to say anything, save that of all 
other business he gave order for the burning of a number of letters in a certain cabinet in his 
closet, which presently after his death was done. 

One would suspect how the dying Prince had the strength, senses or even the interest to 
utter such a command, since Cornwallis himself states that Nasmith could not understand 
what the Prince was telling him due to the 'rattling of his throat'. However, the Prince was 
coherent to Murray for 'the burning of a number of letters in a certain cabinet in his closet' 
and so allegedly done after the Prince's death. Upon this bizarre moment, we have come 
across no comment from historians, not even from Birch. 

Cornwallis 

Friday November 6, 1612 [Final day]. Not long after about three o'clock his backbone, 
shoulders, arms, and tongue, by reason of the horrible violence of the convulsions, disjointly 
dividing themselves, the effect showing that the retentive power was gone, the spirits 
subdued, the seat of reason overcome, and nature spent; in which extremity, fainting and 
swooning, he seemed twice or thrice to be quite gone; at which time there arose wonderful 
great shouting, weeping, and crying in the chamber, Court, and adjoining streets, which was 
so great, together with something else which they used, that they brought him again. 

This cry was so great that all those in the streets thought he had been dead; whereupon it 
went for the most part current in the city and country that he was gone. Thus given over of 
all into the hands of God did his Highness lie in extreme pain, during which, still now and 
then, till two or three hours before his death, looking up, and speaking, or endeavouring to 
speak, which for confusion and extremity of pain, being so near gone, could not be 
understood, all the world were ready in this despair to bring cordial waters, diaphoretic and 
quintessential spirits, to be given unto him; amongst which one in the afternoon was 
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ministered which set that little nature remaining on work, forcing a small sweat, which too 
late, was the first he had. 

Sir Walter Raleigh also did send another from the Tower, which whether or not to give him 
they did a while deliberate. 

Dr. Welwood, in his notes on Wilson's Life of James I., jS says that the cordial from Raleigh 
was sent at the desire of Queen Anne, who had received relief from it in a fever some time 
before. Raleigh sent with it a letter, expressing the tender concern for the Prince: 

'And, boasting of his medicine, stumbled unluckily upon an expression to this 
purpose, that it would certainly cure him, or any other, of a fever, except in case of 
poison.' 

Raleigh's wording in the letter is not accidental; he had warned the Prince to be very careful, 
not to listen to 'them' and to 'fly from their deceits.' j9 Now, the Prince dying, whilst being 
administered Raleigh's cordial, the Queen in the agony of her grief showed Raleigh's letter, 
and lay so much weight on the expression about poison, that to her dying day, she could 
never be dissuaded from the opinion that her beloved son had foul play. 

It could be argued, that Raleigh's expressions probably flowed from an overweening conceit 
in the force of his own medicine, but are perhaps to be numbered among the circumstances, 
which ensured his destruction. 

The report that the Prince was poisoned was extremely general. It was not coming from one 
source, but from everywhere: from the cracks of Court chambers to the bricked tops of 
castle towers. 

Some surmised that Prince Henry was poisoned by a scent, as inhaled poisons are very 
serious because of the damage that can be done to the lungs and other tissues of the body, 
but this Cornwallis considering the premises thought great folly. 

Raleigh's cordial was afterwards celebrated, as is proved by the following extract from 
Evelyn's notes, September 20, 1662: 

'I accompanied his Majesty to M. Febure, his chemist, (and who had formerly been 
my master in Paris) to see his accurate preparation for the composing Raleigh's rare 
cordial; he made a learned discourse before his Majesty in French on each ingredient: 



Complete History of England, Vol. II., P. 714 
Sir Richard Steele's Englishman, P. 9 
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a compound of pearl, musk, hart's horn (ammonia), bezoar stone (a concretion found 
in the intestine).' 40 

The Jacobean Era had been mentally a slave to the alembic, which, wrapped in clouds of 
mystery, had descended from the Middle Ages upon it. Both the Bacons, Roger and Francis, 
worshipped this type of physical philosophy, and Raleigh knelt no less reverently by their 
side. Whether or not he dreamed of the fluid which should turn all metals into gold is not 
known; but he did certainly hope in the loneliness and stillness of his laboratory in the 
Tower to extract from the secret forces of nature an elixir which should subdue all diseases, 
and sometimes combat successfully even with poison. 

Upon his spirit, Raleigh thus confined, broke in at times the salt spray of the ocean, upon 
whose billows he could not avoid hoping he should once more ride in triumph. Could he 
not therefore turn his present troubles into a source of solace and refreshment for mariners? 

'This day, Sir Walter Raleigh fell to discoursing of the wonders he had done for the 
benefit of the Kingdom; how much he had spent for the service thereof in discoveries 
and after fell to tell me of his inventing the means to make salt water fresh or sweet, 
by furnaces of copper in the forecastle, and distilling of the salt water as it were by a 
bucket, putting in a pipe, and within a quarter of an hour it will run by a spigot, so 
that he had by that distilled water given two hundred and forty men every day quarts 
apiece, and the water as sweet as milk.' 41 

Cornwallis 

After the operation of the first, his Highness rested quietly a little while, presently after 
falling into his former extremities; whereupon, as the last desperate remedy, with the leave 
and advice of the Lords of the Council there present, the cordial sent by Raleigh, after it had 
been tasted and proved, was given unto him, but in vain, save that forcing that spark of life 
that remained, it brought him again into a sweat; after which, as before, he had some rest for 
a little while. In vain did they strive against the stream; for he shortly after became wonderful 
ill again; sight and sense failing, as also all the infallible signs of death approaching. 

In which extremity, the Archbishop of Canterbury being there present, who seeing it was 
now the time of times, before the last gasp, to minister some comfort unto his Highness, if 
as yet there were any sense remaining, came unto him, first speaking aloud, putting him in 
mind of all those things which he had spoken unto him the day before in his perfect sense, 
calling aloud in his ear to remember Christ Jesus, to believe, hope, and trust in him, with 
assured confidence of mercy, to lift up his heart, and to prepare him to meet the Lord Jesus, 



40 Memoirs, Vol. I., P. 340 

41 MS., State Paper Office, September 29, 1618 
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with many other divine exhortations, thereafter calling more loud than ever, thrice together 
in his ear, 

'Sir, hear you me, hear you me, hear you me? If you hear me, in certain sign of your 
faith and hope of the blessed resurrection, give us for our comfort a sign, by lifting up 
your hands.' 

Which he did, lifting up both his hands together; again he desired him yet to give him 
another sign, by lifting up his eyes; which having done, they let him alone; for the 
Archbishop had, with streams of tears, poured out at his bedside a most exceeding powerful 
passionate prayer. 

All this while also, from three o'clock in the morning until night, there was continual prayer 
in the house, and in every place where the danger was known. His Highness, at last, half a 
quarter, or thereabouts before eight o'clock at night, yielded up his spirit unto his immortal 
Maker, Saviour and Restorer, being attended unto Heaven with as many prayers, tears and 
strong cries as ever soul was. 

The corpse shortly after, as the custom is, was laid along upon a table on the floor, being the 
fairest, cleanest and best proportioned, without any kind of spot or blemish as ever was seen. 
On the morrow after came the Lords of the Council, by appointment from his Majesty, to 
give order for the opening of his body, which was the same night effected about five o'clock 
in the evening, in presence of the physicians and chirurgeons [surgeons] who assisted the 
cure, together with the physician of the Prince Palatine, with many other Knights and 
gentlemen, in the chamber where he died, by the chirurgeons of his Majesty and his late 
Highness, under all their hands. 

And with that last statement, Cornwallis ends his narrative for us. The following is from a 
MS. in the Cotton Library and was printed in Birch's Life of Henry Prince of Wales (1760); it 
gives the official report of the dissection, signed by the physicians: 

Official Report of the Dissection 

Saturday, November 7, 1612. 

The ne^t day, the Lords of the Council eame. by appointment of his Majesty, to give orders for the 
opening of the 'Prince's body. This was done the same day about five in the evening, in the presence of 
the physicians and surgeons, who had attended him, of the physician of the 'Elector Palatine, and of 
many IQtights and gentlemen. By the surgeons of his Majesty and his late 'Highness. The report, signed 
by them, was as follows: 

After the opening of the most illustrious Prince, we observed these things: 
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'That his liver was more pate than it would be,, and in divers -places wan, and like lead; and the 
gallbladder was without gall and eholer, and full of wind. His spleen was in divers places unnaturally 
blacky His stomach was without any manner of fault or imperfection. His midriff was in many places 
blackish. His lungs were blacky 4Z and in many places spotted, and full of much corruption. He had the 
veins of the hinder part of his head too full of blood, and the passages and hollow places of his brain 
full of much clear water. 

'The truth of this relation we make good by the subscription of our names, 9{gvember 7, 1612. 

C T. Mayerne. 

Henry Atkyns. 

John Hammond. 

3o. (fifford. 

'Rjx-h 'Palmer. 

'William 'Butler. 

We stand in the same opinion with Cornwallis when he states that the Prince patiently was 
'striving so long to overmaster and hide his health', though disagree with his 'judgment, did 
much wrong the physicians, who by reason of his patience never dreamed of his danger.' At 
least one of the physicians knew of the danger: Mayerne. 

If the Prince was feeling ill before he collapsed, then if no one else, he should have 
consulted Raleigh whom he trusted. But it does not strike you, when you are feeling 
somewhat ill, that you have been mistreated or even poisoned, and so Cornwallis justly says 
that the Prince neither showed discomfort nor complained of any. 

oirch stated that though the rumours were malignant, and poison was suggested, no 
symptoms of such a thing appeared, especially in the stomach, which is commonly most 
affected by poison; hence that report soon died away. 43 

oirch's dismissal is somewhat naive here; a toxicology exam would have been needed to 
detect poison. Moreover, Birch contradicts himself, when he further on adds an extract of 
correspondence of the times and then gives his valued opinion: 



42 Possibly Prince Henry tended to smoke tobacco and had been influenced by Raleigh on this habit "who was a heavy smoker, as 



"was Queen Elizabeth; King James, however, hated the habit 
43 Birch, bacon's Works, 1763 
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Cxossip correspondence: 

'It was generally feared he [Prince Henry] had met with ill measure, and there wanted 
not suspicion of poison; but, upon the opening of him, the next day toward night, 
there was nothing found.' 44 

oirch immediately gives his opinion: 

There is nothing conclusive in this: for, in the first place, there were poisons which 
left no trace of their presence; and, in the next, if the effects of poison had been 
visible, the physicians would have been afraid to say so. 

The unusual course of having a post mortem examination of the Prince shows that 
the suspicion of foul play must have been very strong at that time; and the more the 
matter has been looked into since, the more decided has been this impression. 

Indeed, more than one writer has ventured to assert, that the atrocious crime was 
perpetrated with the connivance of the King, whose notorious jealousy of the popular 
young Prince at this period, and foolish fondness for his younger brother Charles, 
induced a wretch well known to have been guilty of similar practices, the King's 
favourite Viscount Rochester, to cause the Prince to be secretly put out of the way. 

Welldon, in his Court, and Character of King James, also suggests that the Prince was poisoned; 
and Arthur Wilson countenances that notion, which is likewise adopted by Dr. Welwood, 
who in his Memoirs after styling the Prince the darling of mankind, and a youth of vast hopes 
and wonderful virtues, remarks that it was the general rumour at the time of his death, that 
his Highness was poisoned; and that there is in print a sermon preached at St. James upon 
the dissolution of his family, that boldly insinuated some such thing. By this sermon 
Welwood must mean that of Mr. Hall; in which, however, at least as it is reprinted in the 
London Edition of his works in 1617 (Fol. I) we have met nothing with any expression that 
carries the least insinuation of that kind. 

Welwood also adds that Francis Bacon, in his speech at the trial of the Earl of Somerset, 
had some reflections upon the intimacy of that Lord with Overbury, which seemed to point 
that way; there being several expressions left out of the printed copy of the trial that were in 
that speech. 



44 Birch. The Court and Times of James the First, Vol. I., 1848: Correspondence between John Chamberlain and Dudley Carleton, 
dated November 12, 1612 
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oishop Burnet likewise tells us, that he was allured by Colonel Titus, that he had heard King 
Charles I., declare, that the Prince his brother was poisoned by the means of the Viscount 
Rochester, afterwards Earl of Somerset. 

To give only a flavour of the Overbury case, as it will be treated in detail in our next 
research, Countess Somerset and her Lord were consigned to the Tower; the former 
confessed her guilt; but the latter grew bolder the nearer he came to his trial, and ventured to 
throw out some hints which threatened the King. 

It has generally been understood, that these menaced disclosures referred to the suspicious 
death of Prince Henry: it is at least certain, that they threw James into a feverish state of 
excitement, and he had recourse to most unwarrantable means to induce the prisoner to 
confess his guilt, and to prevent his implicating him in any way. 

It is believed that some negotiation took place that purchased the criminal's release with his 
life; for though Somerset and his Countess were found guilty, on the clearest testimony, they 
were both pardoned, and survived the King several years. Somerset is believed to have died 
very poor and miserable; and if the details given of the Countess' death, by Wilson are true, 
her profligate life brought upon her an intolerable punishment. 

Crossip correspondence: 

'There is a seizure made of the Earl of Somerset's goods, plate, jewels, horses, etc., to 
his Majesty's use; and there is an inventory to be taken of it. The Lady Somerset is not 
yet delivered; but her time is said to be near at hand. Mrs. Brittaigne is committed to 
the King's Bench for some speeches she used of Prince Henry's poisoning, which she 
denied; but two men, upon oath, depose she spoke it.' 45 

oirch gives his opinion on this: 

'No doubt, this pointed at a greater criminal than had yet fallen under the notice of 
the judges.' 

Crossip correspondence: 

'It is said, one Mr. Coppinger (a familiar of the Earl of Somerset), who sent away his 
lawful wife of good name, and married one of no good report, falling out with the 



45 Birch. The Court and Times of James the First, Vol. I., 1848: Correspondence between John Throckmorton and Trumbull, dated 
December 7, 1615 
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Earl, hath let fall some speeches about Prince Henry's death, and is for the same 
imprisoned.' 

And of the same Mr. Coppinger: 

'Here is much talk of Coppinger that served the Lord of Somerset, and now accuses 
him as contriver of Prince Henry's death. He was committed to the custody of a 
messenger, and so continues, no great hold being taken of what he says, because he is 
thought to be cracked in his wit, as well as in his estate, which is utterly ruined and 
desperate.' 47 

oirch gives his opinion on both of these: 

'These references to the death of Prince Henry, and the hurried and arbitrary manner 
in which they were silenced, confirm the suspicions that the Prince's mysterious end 
excited.' 

Crossip correspondence: 

'The Earl of Somerset's pardon was sealed on Thursday, in as ample a manner as 
could be devised and he hath taken a house at Chiswick, but with promise not to look 
toward the Court.' 48 

oirch gives his opinion on this: 

'This pardon seems to have been delayed to prevent suspicion, but it is clear the 
whole matter was arranged at the time of the trial.' 

W e close our case with offering a peculiarity of the time when Prince Henry died: 

The same day seven nights he died, there fell out a very ridiculous accident. A very 
handsome young fellow, much about his age, and not altogether unlike him, came 
stark naked to St. James, while they were at supper, saying he was the Prince's ghost, 
[corpse, ] come from Heaven with a message to the King; but, by no manner of 
examination, could they get no more out of him, or who set him to work. Some say 
he is simple; others, mad. 



46 Birch. The Court and Times of James the First, Vol. II., 1848: Correspondence of Rev Joseph Mead, dated January 3, 1622 

47 Ibid., Correspondence between John Chamberlain and Dudley Carleton, January 25, 1622 

48 Ibid., Vol. I., 1848: Correspondence between John Chamberlain and Dudley Carleton, October 9, 1624 

49 'ghost' in Jacobean times meant 'corpse' 
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He belongs to one of the Chancery. All the penance they gave him was two or three 
lashes, which he endured, as it seemed, without sense, and keeping him naked as he 
was all night and the next day in the porter's lodge, where thousands came to see him. 
The King sent to have him dismissed, without more ado or inquiry. ° 

Nichols 51 says of this peculiar event: 

The autumn of 1612 was remarkably sickly; intermittent fever raged like a pest in 
London; many persons were ill with the putrid endemic, and many died the same 
night with the low fever that had carried off the Prince of Wales. A handsome young 
student escaped from Lincoln's Inn in the delirium of the same fever, and came all 
undressed to St. James, having hidden his clothes in an open grave. 

The royal corpse lay in state at St. James and the poor lunatic declared he was the 
ghost of Prince Henry, come from Heaven on a message to his parents. The poor 
creature was kept at the porter's lodge all night without his clothes, and was given 
some lashes by the Prince's servants to induce him to confess who set him on, his 
tormentors having no faith in the Shakespearian aphorism, that a madman's 
revelations are no gospel. The King had the poor youth released when he heard of the 
adventure, and desired that he might be taken care of; but he escaped, and was never 
more heard of. He probably threw himself into the Thames. 

We would like to think that the King's orders that the boy 'be taken care of was not the 
motive behind the boy's disappearance or probably that he 'threw himself into the Thames'. 

Facts / Irregularities / Conclusions: 

• The untimely death of this young Prince made so little impression upon King James 
and his favourite, Somerset. 

• It was speedily rumoured that the Prince had been poisoned. 

• Historians and writers hint a suspicion of foul play in Prince Henry's death: Devereux, 
Francis Bacon, Edward Coke, Welldon, Winwood, Birch, Nichols, Spedding, 
Cornwallis, Osborne, Wilson, Chapman, Wilkinson, Harris. And many more are out 
there to be researched and discovered. 

• Somerset and King James are the chief contrivers in Prince Henry's death, assisted by 
Sir Theodore Turquet de Mayerne, the almost scapegoat. 

• From Mayerne's medical cases, the duration of Prince Henry's illness is torn out. 



50 Birch. The Court and Times of James the First, Vol. I., 1848: Correspondence between John Chamberlain and Dudley Carleton, 
November 19, 1612 

51 

Nichols. Progresses of "King James L, Vol. I., 1828 
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• Somerset held a fatal secret over King James and would not allow himself to be 
hanged for the Overbury murder in 1616. He was pardoned by the King and they 
continued their correspondence till the King's death that has been suspected to have 
been speeded up by Buckingham's mother, Lady Villiers. 

• King James gives total control to Mayerne and no one else to deal with Prince Henry 
in the final days of the illness. Mayerne refuses, stating he will not be blamed for 
'killing the King's son'. 

• King James gives the 'order and command' for the Prince to be removed to a quieter 
chamber; that from now on 'no creature should be admitted to see him'. 

• The Prince, though insensible with pain and incomprehensible to everyone except 
Murray, ordered all his papers in his cabinet to be burnt. 

• The King's passion for his favourite extinguished his affection for his child Henry. 

• Cornwallis' account of Prince Henry's last days is censured by Coke; he now has 
nothing to lose and can justify his wording at the Overbury trial of the Prince's death. 
Possibly, Coke not only wished his wording in the past be left in history as justly said, 
but also to leave a deeper stain than we already have on James as King of England. 

• Raleigh warns the Prince in early life not to listen to 'them' and to 'fly from their 
deceits'. 

• Prince Henry promised Raleigh he would have him released by December 1612; a 
month shy from his own death. 

• All Prince Henry's revenue, after his death, goes to the Crown and Somerset. 

• Raleigh sends his cordial asked by Queen Anne for her dying son; Raleigh writes 'that 
it would certainly cure him, or any other, of a fever, except in case of poison.' 

• Bishop Burnet tells us, that he was allured by Colonel Titus, that he had heard King 
Charles I., declare, and that the Prince his brother was poisoned by the means of the 
Viscount Rochester, afterwards Earl of Somerset. 

Secrets have away of slowly, but surely, climb up out of the sand of deceits and trickery, till 
they surface into the blue sky of revelation. Motive is rarely unselfish. 

We strongly believe, from the evidence given above and from the statements of so many 
witnesses of the time and shortly after, that Prince Henry was poisoned and removed as heir 
to the throne of England. We definitely see the perpetrators of this business, as being 
Somerset, who was strongly backed up by his King and the Court physician of the time, Dr. 
Mayerne. 

r'our years later, Somerset is condemned for poisoning Overbury; he has no intentions of 
hanging for Overbury's death. He begins to blackmail the King who, like a silly schoolgirl, 
twitters and shakes the foundation of legal justice in his favour. 
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The King has Coke, the Chief Justice over the Overbury trial, to drop a dark hint in court 
regarding Prince Henry's death; he confesses he planted a 'divine' to extract information 
from Somerset who was in the Tower at the time, to allow slip, not only to Overbury's, 
poisoning, but also to other poisonings. We know of no other poisoning where Somerset is 
said to be implicated, except of Prince Henry's, four years before. 

Such a confession, if extracted from Somerset, could allow King James to finally have 
Somerset trapped, possibly blackmail him instead. Somerset was shrewd; two steps ahead of 
this trickery. He reveals nothing to the planted 'divine', continues to blackmail the King, till 
the latter is forced to pardon, though Somerset was condemned in a court of law on 
infallible evidence of his guilt in Overbury's death. 

Somerset and James continued their correspondence till the King's dying day. How many 
more blackmail moments did King James suffer from his past sin called Somerset? We will 
never know. 

It is evident that Somerset set the wheel of fear upon his King, the oldest tool of power. It 
chocked the Monarch's conscience; made him a weakling to posh style and looks that drove 
scruples away from reality toward pathos. 

r rancis Bacon celebrates his King for having reigned twenty years in white robes without 
the blood of any Peer of the Kingdom, yet he acknowledges, that the axe had been turned 
more than once towards a Peer, though it had never struck. 52 

"A tear cries still of vengeance." 
—Anthony Welldon, 1645 



52 Samuel Phillipps. State Trials, Vol. I., 1826 



